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Arriving nownt the commencement of Mr. Wel¬ 
don's career ns n technological ns well ns n scien¬ 
tific chemist, we find and are struck with the fact 
that in this career are displayed the marks of 
true inborn genius, genius of a kind peculiarly 
British, and which rose, ns with Wntt, Stephen¬ 
son, and’others, casting aside impediments and 
difficulties, to ordinary men insurmountable. 

It has been said that genius only amounts to 
an immense capacity for hard work. No doubt, 
such a capacity must bo present, and must be 
exerted to produce brilliant effects, but wo 
believe that besides this, there arc the special 
gift of an inspired soul, a fixed and ever-burning 
desire drawing towards that which is great or 
good, together with that of a clear mental vision, 
stimulating and calling into play the capacity 
for work which is given to every limn, according 
to his physical condition.- 
Mr. Weldon, ns we have seen, was not instruc¬ 
ted, still less experienced, as a chemist, but' 
rather ns a writer and an editor of works of 
general literature. The time about which the 
Weldon's Journal was abandoned was the year 
1803, and the nearest date to this at which any 
particulars arc to hand relating to the transition 
period of his career, as it may be termed, is 1805. 

In 1803, having reached what once appeared 
to him in a certain sense the goal of his modest 
aspirations and hopes, Weldon found, instead 
of pecuniary reward, pecuniary loss— but, lie 
found besides, a new region with nil apparently 
limitless horizon, for him almost without land¬ 
marks, and the paths of which when followed 
up gradually seemed to become mere tracks, 
these soon melting away to blend with the great 
unknown expanse before him. But, possessing 
genius, the new land, with what little he knew 
of it, presented irresistible fascination, and 
being further impelled by necessity, besides 
having the indomitable perseverance and 
courage of the true Briton, he explored the 
land, found his right path, and discovered 
eventually too that he had only missed his first 
goal to attain a higher: how much higher wo 
are now to record. 

Let us sco how this is borne out. From 
some notes with which we have been favoured 
by Mr. John Spillcr, we gather that in 1805 
Walter Weldon was already engaged with the 
invention of certain chemical processes. On 
Monday, September 18, 1805, according to 
appointment, Mr. Spiller met Mr. Weldon with 
his friend Mr. Greg, for tho jmrpo.se of hearing 
the details of these processes described in con¬ 
fidence, and of giving an opinion. The jiro- 
posals referred to the manufacture of mag¬ 
nesium and aluminium by two new processes. 
For tho first, Weldon proposed to heat together 
magnesia and iodide of sodium, whereby lie 
obtained a double iodide, which was said to be 
easily decomposed by sodium, or even by lead, 
with production of metallic magnesium. The 
second suggestion was to flux cryolito with 
chloride of calcium, and to uso this mixture ns 
a source of aluminium, instead of tho moro 
expensive chloride demanded by Deville’s jiro- 
eess. 

Col. Gamble, who next interested himself in 
Mr. Weldon’s experiments, and at whoso works 
in St. Helens tho exjieriments leading to the 
foundation of the Weldon Process were actually 
wrought out and tho process itsolf was adopted, 


lias kindly supplied the following particulars in 
a letter :—“1 cannot now remember,” writes Col. 
Gamble, “by whose intervention I first knew Mr. 
Weldon, but our first meeting was in London in 
the latter part of 18GG, when lie repealed before 
me in my bedroom at the Tavistock Hotel, some 
experiments which lie had made on the jiroduc- 
duction of soda by the decomposition of common 
salt by hydrofluoric acid, and which I believe he 
had jintented. My opinion of this process being 
unfavourable to its success, in the first instance 
on nccount of the impracticability of obtaining 
njijiaratus cajiable of resisting the action of tho 
materials, fie called my attention to some experi¬ 
ments he lmd made on the oxidation of jiro- 
toxide of manganese by blowing air through it 
whilst sus]tended in water, by which he thought 
he had obtained a peroxide. 

“At this time, lie appears to have been totally 
unacquainted with quantitative chemical analy¬ 
sis, or the results to be obtained from it, and I 
informed him that his process had been worked 
on a largo scalo by Mr. Gossnge at Stoke Prior 
in Worcestershire several years before, with 
the result of only obtaining n very light sesnui- 
oxide, which it was found was a very unsatisfac¬ 
tory material to work within obtaining chlorine, 
and the process was therefore abandoned. 

“ I had a considerable number of exjieriments 
made at my laboratory in St. Helens, extending 
over n long period, most of the time under Mr. 
Weldon’s sujiervision, when it was discovered 
that the presence of chloride of calcium and an 
excess of lime along with the jirotoxidc to be 
oxidised, was necessary for the production of a 
higher oxide than sesquioxide. JJut our experi¬ 
ments did not lead us to what appeared to me a 
workable process. Sometime in 1807 Mr. Wel¬ 
don discovered the magnesia niangnnese jiroccss, 
which he jiatented, and the experiments ujion 
it, conducted on a manufacturing scale, 
delayed our progress with the limo jiroccss, 
which we did not get to work for making bleach¬ 
ing powder till sometime in 18(>8. In the 
meantime some experiments had been conducted 
by Mr. Weldon on the Tyne (I believo nt the 
Walker Alkali Works), so it was not until some¬ 
time in 1809 that we worked the process on a 
manufacturing scale.” 

The extracts from Mr. Spillcr’s notes and 
Col. Gamble’s letter may ho usefully supple¬ 
mented by the following, written by Mr. Weldon 
himself, and taken from the Newcastle Chronicle 
of July 5th, 188-1:—“The first experiment, other 
than laboratory experiments, with what is now 
known as ‘ The Weldon Process,’ were made at 
Walker, in the demolished works of tho Walker 
Chemical Comjmny, about the year 18(10.. After 
having reached a certain jioint tho exjieriments 
at Walker were abandoned for various reasons. 
They wero soon afterwards resumed at tho 
works of Messrs. J. C. Cambio it Sons, at St. 
Helens, Lancashire, and it was lliero that the 
process was finally worked out.” 

It will bo seen from tho extract from 
Colonel Gamble’s letter how much knowledge, ns 
well ns experience in theoretical and ujijilicd 
eliemistry, Mr. Weldon Lad yet to nconirciii 180(1, 
The writer has before him u letter dated March 
8th, 1883, acknowledging tho receipt of nil 
address on the subject of instruction in njqilied 
chemistry, in which ho (tho writer) lmd un¬ 
wittingly referred to Mr. Weldon ns “a trained 
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fully abreast with the advance of the inorganic 
portion of pure chemical science ; and he 
occasionally contributed papers, which always 
contained something of original thought, and 
were always a pleasure to hear or to read. At 
the meetings of the British Association in 
Montreal last year, he contributed a paper on 
the “ Periodic Law,” and quite recently he had 
published for private circulation a work “ On the 


of the Elements,” Chapter I. This Chapter I. is 
devoted to “The Cllucmum Family.” 

The idea of the simplicity of matter and the 
existence of a common element, is a very old 
one, and one that has been fondly nurtured by 
physicists of all ages. Front's hypothesis par¬ 
takes of the same nature ; its unit is, however, 
arbitrary and suggestive of hydrogen as that 
common element. Weldon, in this his last work, 
accepts the relations between the elements in 
tho Newlands-Mendelelcef series as expressive 
of a common typical structure ; lie then deduces 
from the atomic weights of the members of the 
series taken, a constant which admits of their 
expression in a relation to one another of a 
simple character. It is to be hoped that though 
deprived of his lucid reasoning, a continuation 
of this work may yet be possible, along tho 
lines indicated in it. 

Like so many in this strenuous generation, Mr. 
Weldon suffered from over-work. Never satisfied 
with what lie had done, I 10 entertained jarger 
designs, labouring unremittingly for their de¬ 
velopment. Continually warned that tho strain 
on his energies was excessive, lie held on in 
weakness as in strength. For a long series of 
years ho had attended the meetings of the 
British Association, and went to the recent 
gathering at Aberdeen, but only to discover that 
lie was too unwell to take his accustomed slmro 
in the proceedings. To a friend meeting him ns 
he was on the point of leaving town for Aber¬ 
deen, ho said : “ I am going to the British 
Association, though 1 am very unfit. I have 
never missed a year since my wife and I first 
attended the meetings, and I do not like to do 
so now ; hut it will be the last.” Mo returned to 
his home, ltede Hall, Burstow, Surrey, on Sep¬ 
tember Kith, and on the 1 6 th wrote to a friend 
that ho “had been ordered to do no work on 
pain of almost instant death,” adding, with 
reference to some matters of urgency, “I shall 
do my best.” Two days later his life struggle 
was over, terminating at tho age of 03, of disease 
of the heart,—a career full of achievement, and 
with what seemed suro promise of yet greater 
success. 

For tho following notes on tho personal quali¬ 
ties and characteristics of this distinguished 
man, as well as for those relating to his earlier 
and literary career, we are indebted to one of his 
oldest and most intimate friends, Mr. Alaric A. 
Watts:— 

“ I havo not known,” Mr. Watts writes, “any 
man in whom the intellectual and emotional 
elements in human nature were so harmoniously 
and happily married as in my friend. Each 
took its own pln. 00 , and fulfilled its own special 
duties sido by side, out of nil abundant nillucnco 
of both ; nor were their combined influences 
wanting. In him, as was justly remarked at his 
funeral by one of tho friends of his luter life, 


Mr. Alexander Chance, ‘ Science never operated 
to chill the heart.’ Ho was generous to a fault ; 
there was indeed in his nature something 
piincely. He loved to make happy and to serve ; 
and the eniinently practical character of his 
imagination enabled liim instinctively to seize 
occasions for doing so which, with the best inten¬ 
tions, might not have occurred to a less gifted 
nature. With him, benevolence needed noculture. 

“The quality in his nature which I havo 
described as ‘princely’ entered into all his 
actions, and was a necessary concomitant of all 
his surroundings. A man of the simplest per¬ 
sonal habits and desires, there was nevertheless 
in him an expansiveness which delighted to 
surround itself with wlmt was beautiful and 
grandiose—a certain largeness which made space 
and dignified environments a necessity of his 
being. There was nothing in him in any 
respect small or narrow. He ‘dwelt ever in 
large places.’ His address and deportment to 
all persons was frank and cordial; gentle, and, 
when the occasion demanded it, instinct with a 
modest and gracious dignity that was extremely 
engaging. Ho possessed much tact and delicacy 
of feeling, associated ever with entire sincerity 
and truthfulness, and a firm and resolute will. 
He was endowed, in a remarkable degree, with 
that capacity for taking pains which a high author¬ 
ity assures us is the invariable accompaniment of 
true genius, if indeed it does not constitute it. No 
matter, cither of business or otherwise,with him 
was so insignificant ns to be dealt with otherwise 
than in the most complete and perfect way 
within his knowledge and power. A radical in 
tho true and only real senso of the term, I 10 
penetrated ever to the root of things, and was 
thorough in whatsoever lie set his hand to. 
Notwithstanding'the arduous and incessant 
labours of his life ! he found time, either in the 
early morning or in the watches of tho night— 
which his persistent activity of brain rendered 
too frequent,—to keep himself fairly abreast of 
the miscellaneous literature of the day, supply¬ 
ing himself with whatever was of genuino ex¬ 
cellence in all its branches, llo was no patron 
of circulating libraries,caring little to read a book 
not worth buying. But his supremo delight was 
in Ilia garden and pleasure grounds, in tho con¬ 
struction and development of which lie spent all 
that hocould spareof his time,and possibly,some¬ 
times, moro than lie could spare of his money. 

“ As a companion ho was cheerful and genial, 
and eniinently sympathetic—not insensible to 
tho charms of light humour, but more instinc¬ 
tively attracted to what was pathetic mid of 
noble sentiment. I cannot eonceivo the possi¬ 
bility of anything base or unseemly being uttered 
in his presence. Caro had accompanied his inurcli 
to fame, and sorrow with him was not lacking 
to teinpor tho heats of prosperity. Tho loss of 
one of his sons, a bright and engaging young 
man, followed soon after by that of his wife, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, and for whoso 
gratification to him prosperity was mainly valu¬ 
able, affected with a tender molaucholy the Inter 
yenrs of his life. Moreover, during all his life 
lie was more or less a sufferer physically, llis 
nerves were too finoly strung for much of tho 
work ho had to perform, and though in his later 
years of a robust and vigorous frame and aspect, 
—somo who rend tlieso words may recall the 
terrors of the grip of his strenuous hand,—his 
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SPECIAL MEETINd. 

Octoboi- 2(1.—Mr. Frederick Slemcna, being In I.omlon, will 
attend tlio discussionof Ids Paper road nt llio last Aiiniiiil Meet- 
IKK, On Heating lteijenernllvo Uns Furnaces by Hndiiillun 
from Flume, and on Producers to supply Uus specially Suit able 
lor tlwt purpose, and for tho 1 taco vary of lly-l’roducts."— 
(boo Journul for July, 1885, pp. 1-39,) 


II,—FUEL, GAS, AND LIGHT. 

Improvements in the Manufacture of Gas. J. Qunglio. 

Chum. Zeit. 9, 05'*. 

llllFFKUiNt; to 1’nlmehjclm's invention, tho nuthor con- 
Bittern that an important step in the progress of tho gas 













